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One of the oldest themes of the horror yam, and that most associated with horror 
comics, is the “back-from-the dead” revenge story. Rooted in the archetypal ghost-tale 
tradition, this stoiy-type revels in the spectacle of a grievously wronged character come 
back from the grave to exact retribution for some gross injustice — usually the act that 
put the character in the grave. 
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There is no retribution in The Pyjama 
Girl's Big Night Out” because the story 
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fiction, than a fact of life. With typically 
casual precision, writer/artist Eddie 
Campbell subverts the comicbook 
conventions with which he works, to tell 
the story with his own blend of honesty and 
andor. Eddie presents the story as fact, upon 



hat original story 
with this vile 
do with morbid interests than 


also applies here. 

slice of Australian history has 

with a belief in the dignity of all life, a dignity which was stripped fror 
'Pyjama Girl’ even after her death. After he moved to Australia with his family in 1986, 
Eddie uncovered more information about the case, which he shares with us here. 


We are also proud to begin in this issue "From Hell,” Eddie's first collaboration with 
writer Alan Moore. Like the Pyjama Girl stories, it is based on historical fact. “From 
Hell” is also as ambitious in scope and intensity as Campbell's Alec MacGarry series 
(1984-present)* and the Deadface/Bacchus sagas (1987-present). This project with 
friend and associate Alan Moore promises to challenge the proprieties of traditional 
historical fiction. 


abdication: Campbell comple 
























































In contrast to the story you've just read, “Encore” presents a 
more traditional approach to the archetypal walking-dead 
tale. In his very first go at the horror genre, 1 ambitious new¬ 
comer David Marshall skillfully pours new wine into the 
beaten old cup. 


A recent graduate of Massachussetts College of Art, Dave makes his living in the Bos¬ 
ton area doing design/illustration work for theatre and for such newspapers as The 
Christian Science Monitor, Street Magazine, The Jewish Advocate and the sadly defunct 
Boston Edge while privately writing and drawing unusually heartfelt and personal 


There is little room in comics for true human drama un¬ 
adorned by fantasy or superheroes — a concession made 
even by Art Spiegelman's anthropomorphic Maus (Raw, 



1980-1985; Pantheon. 1986) and the early issues of the 
Brothers Hernandez' Love and Rockets 


(Fantagraphic, 1982-present). Mainstream publishers have little interest in straightfor¬ 
ward dramatic storytelling, and those genres that have even occasionally permitted 
such an approach (e.g., romance, war, western, crime) are barely hanging on. 

Such was not always the case. In the early 1950s, the EC artists created their own 
brand of drama within the pages of Shock Suspenstories and Crime Suspenstories — 
usually sensational in detail, hysterical in tone, and frequently relying on O. Hen- 
ryesque resolutions. When the EC line collapsed in the wake of the Kefauver hearings, 
only Gilberton's Classics Illustrated and the occasional one-shot dramatic title from Dell 
Comics remained to carry the torch: the adaptations of popular ‘classic’ fiction were 
rarely memorable and the Dell comics were usually derivative of current tv or movie 
properties. The 'underground comix' movement of the late 1960s-early 1970s offered 
notable work by Robert Crumb, Art Spiegelman, Justin Green, Guy Colwell, and others, 
laying foundations for recent work that tends to be more autobiographical (e.g., Harvey 
Pekar's American Splendor, Howard Cruse's Gay Comix, feminist stories by, for in¬ 
stance, Roberta Gregory, Sharon Rudahl, Krystine Kryttre, Mary Wings, and Trina 
Robbins). 

The most persistent dramatist in the industry remains Will Eisner, who has done more 
than any other writer/artist to keep the form vital in the face of commercial indiffer¬ 
ence. The Brothers Hernandez' work in Love and Rockets, 2 set in the ethnic milieu of 
the barrios and the residue of the California punk scene of the 1970s, also represents a 
high-water mark in dramatic comicbook narrative. 

As more independent publishers experiment with anthology formats, good drama 
appears to flourish. One result is that Dave Marshall's intimate approach to urban 
tales has seen print in editor/writer Mark Burbey's Street Music (Fantagraphic, 
1988-present). 


x His second was in Goreshriek #5. 

2 E.g., A Contract with God (1978); New York (1981/1986); The Dreamer and The Building (both 1987) — all 
from Kitchen Sink Press. 
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The effects of the ‘British Invasion’ are still being felt on the American and international 
comics scenes. Though the United Kingdom always boasted some fine talent, it was not 
until the late 1970s and early 1980s that the British comics industry began to ripple 
and burst its insular seams. Over was the exclusive reign of Beano and the antiseptic 
boys’ comics; upstarts like 2000 A.D., Knockabout, and Warrior opened pages to a new 
breed of comic artist and writer, whose origins in rock, media, or horror magazines like 
Sounds or The House of Hammer/The Halls of Horror gave little inkling of the quality 
and intensity of the work that was to come. 

Soon even the conceptual excesses of characters like Judge Dredd or 
Nemesis the Warlock began to seem too restrained, their publishers too 
commercially regressive, for the energy and vision of such a volatile 
movement. Alternative magazines such as Warrior (which folded due to 
shoddy management) and Escape (still alive and well), offered more 
creative outlets for a time, and brought fresh talents to light; self-pub- 
lished mini-comics, fanzines, small presses and undergrounds offered 
countless experimental titles. But some artists found greener pastures 
across the Atlantic: John Bolton at Marvel Comics, Brian Bolland, Alan 
Moore, and others at DC Comics. 

As in the mainstream, some sidestream artists are talented poseurs who glide with the 
current to financial success and social prestige. There are, however, a dedicated hand¬ 
ful who, out of genuine love of storytelling and the comics medium, work to refine their 
raw skills and talents, and to share their visions. Writer Andrew Elliott and artist Ben 
Dilworth are among the latter, and we present their collaborative “Mad Eyes” as an 
excellent example of the heights (and depths) of which they are capable. 

Elliott and Dilworth come out of a community of creators (which includes Gary Crutch- 
ley, Shane Oakley, Mark Buckingham, and Matt 'd’Israeli' Brooker) whose work is 
beginning to surface on the British & American independent black-and-white comic 
scene. Andrew Elliott’s small press efforts include, in his words, “the controversial, nay, 
notorious" Killing Stroke (1985). He also works with Mark Buckingham (whose art 
appears in DC Comics’ Hellblazer and in Eclipse’s upcoming run of Miracleman) on “the 
world’s only Warhol-influenced comic strip,” “Haemorroids Rabbit” in the UK humor 
zine The Truth (1987-present). “A cult classic!" Elliott claims. He’s also at work on a 
mini-series with artist Shane Oakley (Mister X). “Mad Eyes” is Andrew’s first appear¬ 
ance in an American publication. 

Ben Dilworth has brought out an impressive list of titles under his own banner, Pen- 
gutnflight. His American opener was “Detour,” a collaboration with writer/penciller 
Gary Crutchley earlier this year in Fantaco's Gore Shriek #6, with another in Fantaco’s 
Shreik #1. 

We'll be seeing more from this tightly-knit society of creators all too soon. 
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boundaries to the horror genre (or Its realization through comic art). Some stories are 
nominally 'horror stories’ because they insistently bring to light harsh, unpleasant 
truths about the darker facets of the human condition: the confrontational (as opposed 
to escapist) value of the genre cannot be minimized or ignored. Though neither Tim 
Lucas nor Simonida Peiica-Uth are parents, they have illuminated one of the darker 
comers of the parental role in "Sweet Nothings": the ^ void of horror and despair in 
bonds of flesh with no love, nurturing, and growth. f'^ That is why “Sweet Nothings" 
appears herein: but Simonida's collage art also’“’evokes a mythic, almost 
mystical element not apparent when we first read Tim's script. Lucas was a newcomer 
to comics with “Throat Sprockets" (Taboo 1), and at his suggestion Simonida now 
makes her debut in the comicbook medium. r'1s& Bom and raised in Belgrade. Yugo- 
slavia, she graduated from the Belgrade ^'School of Industrial Design and 
Graphic Arts (1973) and the University of Fine Arts’ Department of Monumental Art 
(also Belgrade, 1980). After graduation she continued to work on religious icons with 
the late Professor Krsta Andrejevich and the restoration of frescoes and mosaics with 
Professor Rajko Nikolich. She is renowned in Europe for her paintings — ambi¬ 
tious and outsized works ijp^that twist human (and bestial) form into iconic and 
elemental relations with heaven and earth, fire and water. Art historian and critic Otto 
Bihalji-Merin wrote: 

infinity' melancholy romanticism, and the subconscious of surrealism. 

Simonida’s collaborator, Tim Lucas, adds: 

disadvantage by American galleries specializing in selling post-modern wallpapertothe 
rich. I thought the comic medium might bring Simotothe attention of the audience that 
deserves her: an audience that likes its graphics to open new worlds, to convey 
meaning, power and authority, the kind of audience that no longer frequents galleries. 

(j jk. We will bring you more of Tim Lucas’ fine work in Taboo 3 and a Perica-Uth paint¬ 
ing on the back cover; for now, we offer you Tim and Simonida's first collaborative 













































ie night, when she o 
herself and swore she would withhold herself until 
words so long withheld f: 
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While working on the ambitious second chapter of “Throat Sprockets,” artist Mike 
Hoffman made time to do this dank, sensuous adaptation of James Robert Smith's 
unpublished short story “Wet.” The story comes out of one of the oldest horror tradi¬ 
tions, in which the characters find themselves trapped by, or under the malignant in¬ 
fluence of, aggressive supernatural elements or entities in their home. The ‘haunted 
house’ story is the most enduring incarnation of this tradition* the undisputable mod¬ 
em classic being Shirley Jackson’s The Haunting of Hill House (Viking, 1959), though 
most readers are probably more familiar with its pop variations, especially Jay Anson's 
The Amityville Horror (Prentice-Hall, 1977) and its spawn. 

Prehistoric people undoubtedly told their share of ’haunted cave - stories, ai 
own automobile-obsessive era the form has grown to include ’haunted ct 
King’s Christine, et al.) — second-homes-of-a-sort for many teenagers, co 
weary travelers. In the following story, James and Mike introduce one of me unusual 
permutations of apartment life. 

While Mike Hoffman’s work should be familiar to Taboo readers (“Throat Sprockets" 
and "Tooth Decay" in Taboo I), writer James Robert Smith is a newcomer to our pages. 
Like Mike, James resides in the American South, which may or may not explain the 
following story’s tactile abhorrence of suffocating heat and humidity. “Although I have 
written fiction since I was eight years old, I only began to seriously consider writing as 
a career in late 1984,” James tells us. He has written many short stories (some of 
which were published in small-press horror fiction zines), and has a couple of horror- 
novel manuscripts looking for a publisher. He made his first professional sale in 1987 
to editor Graham Masterton for the upcoming The Scare Care Anthology, and will 
appear in future issues of Asylum (New Comics). 

Smith cites the influences of Ray Bradbury, Robert Ervin Howard, H.P. Lovecraft, 
Stephen King, Karl Wagner, Ramsey Campbell, and Steve Rasnic Tem upon his own 
fiction work. He also greatly admires the “groundbreaking . . . horror and fantasy work 
of David Drake,” in the Visceral’ horror story madf 
currently popular by Clive Barker. Drake’s short 
story “Smokie Joe” provoked such outrage, in fact, 
that Scotland Yard confiscated the UK horror an¬ 
thology in which it appeared — More Devil’s Kisses, 
edited by Linda Lovecraft (pseudonym?) (Corgi, 1977) 

— years before Barker's seminal Books of Blood 
thologies were published. Clive Barker's own consider¬ 
able achievements should not be minimized, but 
ally Drake was raising a bit of hell first. 
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Once, delivering groceries to a nursing home, I stumbled into a mealtime scene that 
made me quite uncomfortable. The tenants were seated at the table, bitching at each 
other, understandably unhappy with the food, present company, and their lots in life. 
One old man, wearing a prosthetic nose (cancer?), was being particularly abrasive to an 
old woman sitting across from him, her chin flat to her chest (her neck muscles had 
collapsed), her sad eyes hunting the room for an escape from the verbal abuse. The 
sad, grotesque, weirdly comical, and utterly human tableau fell into the recesses of my 
memory . . . until . , brought it all back. 

All 1 AJlA. l 6 







o the world of Rick Grimes. 


I with characters who certainly 
don’t look human. And their monikers are as alien as their 
appearances: Weird Dick, Puz Fundles, Meemo, Sicky Claus, 
Nudolph the Naked Reindeer, the Poodle-Walkie Brothers, 
Stinely Stellwick, etc. But there is something all too familiar 
and identifiable about their insane actions and over-reactions . 
to the circumstances that confront, confuse, or destroy them. 

It is as if their emotional aberrations have distorted flesh 
itself, or animated inanimate material, and so given form and 
breath to weird beings who play out their roles in utterly or¬ 
dinary dwellings. 

Scrupulously based on real places, these locales, like Grimes' 
characters, are prone to erupting, dissolving, transmuting, or 
even spawning still more bizarre lifeforms (as in “Sick Ani¬ 
mal”) to dream-logic rhythms. Grimes will occasionally pour 
his personal universe into traditional storytelling devices or 
genres with unsettling results: “Hell's Toupee” [sic] may be 
lulaic conventions of EC Comics and Alfred Hitchcock Presents, but it 
:al and organic extremes they wouldn’t have dreamed of. 


_ - _ No doubt about it, Rick Grimes is an 

«C, i Q, yC > AA *7> 1 “* original. His primal approach to 

cartoonists, like Hank Fletcher (a.k.a. Barclay Flagg, Fletcher Hanks, and Hank 
Christy; creator of “Fantomah, Mystery Woman of the Jungle” in the 1940s), Rory 
Hayes, or Mark Beyer, but his vision belongs to no movement. And although he de¬ 
scribes himself as “Walt Kelly with adenoids” and enjoys Walt Kelly's “Pogo,” Ogden 
Whitney's “Herbie,” Robert Hutton movies like The Slime People, and the work of Boody 
Rogers, his work is unlike any other cartoonist’s; his writing approach is informed by 
the poetry of Captain Beefheart lyrics. 


Also note that the demonic sandwich-maker on page fifty-four may resemble Clive 
Barker's demon in Taboo 1, but neither artist was aware of the other's drawing; Grimes' 
illustration originally appeared as the back cover of Parade of Gore #1 in 1977. 































































































































































disrespected, inglorious and silly” of comic 
magazines, CARtoons. Despite Mamick/ 
Bortzoil’s self-deprecation, he follows in the 
footsteps of Alex Toth, Robert Williams, George 
Trosley, William Stout, Teny Gilliam, Gilbert 
Shelton, Jim Lawson, and other fine comic 
artists whose work (often their 
work) appeared in CARtoons ar 
(In 1958, Pete Millar and Carl Kohler started 
CARtoons as a one-shot digest with publisher 
and race car enthusiast Pete Peterson; they 
found it successful enough to expand & con¬ 
tinue as a periodical. By the mid-1960s, Millar 
and Peterson’s operation included 
CYCLEtoons, HOTRODtoons, and SURFtoons, 
applying the same brand of gently satiric 

self-evident arenas of interest. Millar soon left 
Peterson’s stable (garage?) to spin off his own DRAG CARtoons which lead to offbeat 
but short-lived companions like Big Daddy Roth— drag car customizer and creator of 
the immortal Rat Fink — and WonderWart-Hog — Gilbert Shelton and Tony Bell’s 
creation, associated years later with the underground comix movement. The Peterson- 
Millar eddy of comicbook history is long-overdue for some attention and documenta¬ 
tion: none of these zines are even listed in any existing comicbook market price guides.) 
Mamick/Bortzoil is, he says, “currently exuding more comic work somewhere in Los 
Angeles” (including a story for Taboo 3). living with his fiancee Moondance and a 
German cat. He adds that under the on-the-job tutelage of CARtoons editor Dennis 
Ellefson, he has learned the three golden rules of working in comics: 


3. ITS ONLY COMICS!!!” 
Keep that last rule in mind as; 

































































































































During the winter of 1981-82,1 had a series of nightmares that grew out of a period of 
change and turmoil in Nancy’s and my life together. The first dream found Nancy and 
me in Waterbury, Vermont, looking for the new priest of St. Andrew’s, the Catholic 
parish in which I was raised. The dream segued into true nightmare as I was knocked 
to the ground by a black mastiff with a rooster’s head and talons. The creature, its 
head cocked, was about to strike when the nightmare’s pastor emerged from the 
church and whispered, “Cockatrice . . . heel." The vicious beast ran to sit at its master’s 
feet, as I shivered on the grass. 

This was how I met Cardinal Syn. He emerged terrifyingly whole from my unconscious. 

The nightmares continued for weeks, until one morning I awakened from a particularly 
unnerving encounter with the Cardinal (depicted in the following tale) with the convic¬ 
tion that if I could draw him, then and there, I would be free of him. In a couple of 
hours I produced the black and white painting printed in my “Faces of Fear" portfolio 
(published in 1988 with partner Steve Warrick; this painting was recently reprinted for 
Capital City’s 1989 Distributor Show portfolio). 

I never dreamt of Cardinal Syn again. 

While I certainly slept easier afterwards, the storyteller in me perversely wishes I’d 
allowed the Cardinal to live on in my nightmares. What other encounters awaited me? 
What other stories and characters might have emerged unbidden from my nightmares? 
What if I hadn’t exorcised the Cardinal with that drawing? At the time, peace of mind 
was all I craved, but in hindsight, I wonder. . . . 

The Cardinal has since appeared in a number of my paintings, including the covers for 
Bedlam #1 (Eclipse, 1985) and Taboo 1 (1988), but the following story is my first at¬ 
tempt to put the dreams themselves on the narrative page. I’ve refrained from embel¬ 
lishing the nightmare itself, or strait-jacketing it into a contrived storyline, though the 
ritual which gives this tale its title does self-consciously reflect some of the painful 
chaos that Nancy and I were weathering at the time. Though I can’t hope to match Jim 
Woodring’s remarkable transposition of genuine dreamstuff in his first untitled story of 
Jim #3 (Fantagraphic, 1989), I hope the following meal with the parson pariah of my 
nightmares gives you some inkling of the shadow he cast over my winter sleep. 

Bon Appetit! 
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Askwith left a position at Coach House Press, “a small, energetic Canadian literary 
publishing house” (Mark’s words), to manage Toronto’s Silver Snail comic shop. He 
quickly made a name for himself as an industry confidant/consultant, leaving his job 
at the Snail in 1986 to contribute work to Ron Mann’s Genie (Canada’s equivalent to 
the Academy Award) -winning documentary, Comic Book Confidential and to pursue 
professional writing. His scripting (working with artist Dean Motter) for DC Comics’ 
authorized comicbook sequel to The Prisoner is remarkably concise and true to Patrick 
McGoohan’s enigmatic 1968 tv series, an ingenious culmination of the program’s 
themes and potential. 

Both Taylor and Askwith have quietly carved niches for themselves in the current 
comics scene with a fierce dedication to the artform and an uncompromising crafts¬ 
manship, stripped to the absolute essentials and free of pretensions. They assert 
themselves with their work, separately and together. Presented with controlled reserve, 
the strongly felt emotions that simmer beneath the surfaces of their collaborations 
(“Vox Pupoli” (sic] in True North and the autobiographical “Remembrance Day,” sched¬ 
uled for Street Music #5 later this year) percolate through with unexpected clarity and 
impact. They are currently working together on an espionage series, which remains (for 


® While Askwith maintains his disdain for what he calls “gross ’em out, poker in 
yer eye horror,” he and Taylor surprised us with this little gem. The smell of 
cigarettes, chalkdust, and sweat mingles with the scent of blood and the meta¬ 
physics of hustling. Sit back, spin some old Tom Waits tunes, and settle into “Sharks.” 
You might even learn a thing or two before Mark and Rick bite 


































































































































































« For some storytellers, their fictional characters have autonomous lives, appar¬ 
ently immune to the whims and schemes of their creators. They’re like children: 
you dote on them, make your plans and spin your dreams around them, and 
they choose to move in their own mysterious ways. They may mind you up to a 
point, but they have their own ideas about how to live their lives. They will invariably 
assert themselves . . . with or without your blessings. 

Storyteller Cara Sherman Tereno’s Ivan Koliath is Just such a character. I first met Ivan 
the day I met Cara, as a classmate at the Joe Kubert School of Cartoon and Graphic 
Art in Dover, New Jersey. We graduated together in 1978 (uh, well, not Ivan; he never 
did graduate). 


Cara was bom in Spokane, Washington, in 1952; 
Ivan "in a little town about twenty miles north of Abu 
Simbel — hang a left at the Second Cataract and you 
can't miss it.” (Don't bother looking; it's under Lake 
Nasser now.) Cara smokes, and drinks lots of coffee. 
Ivan also enjoys coffee, but he requires blood. At least 
he doesn’t smoke. On purpose, anyway. 

Cara and her husband Lloyd are 
raising a lovely daughter. Ivan has 
been raising hell since he was created 
in 1965, out of fever dreams accompa¬ 
nying Cara's first view of the Pacific. 





a cartoonist. Ivan is 


. he's; 


That's all I dare reveal about Cara and Ivan for now. It’s more fun to let Cara 
tell you about Ivan through her stories. Some of these appeared in the pages 
of Capa-Alpha, American comics fandom’s longest lived amateur press 
alliance (1975-1984), and occasionally in other fan publications (including a 
nasty cameo in the obscure Parade of Core). Unfortunately, her professional 
efforts have excluded Ivan’s participation . . . until now. 

The first chapter of Cara's tale, “Oh God, It Feels Like Dying,” contains the 
story of Ivan's origins. Originally drawn in 1978 for the (now defunct?) gay 
magazine Aura, it was rejected and remained unprinted until we chose to 
present this first episode — with minor revisions to its original rough-and- 
ready form — along with Cara's current, more refined work on the second 
chapter, “The Human Crux.” 
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Roman Catholicism is organized around inherited guilt and 
rituals of blood — the stain of Original Sin, the Sacrament of 
the Body and Blood of Christ. And while the crucifix is widely 
venerated as a religious object, Catholicism focuses upon the 
Crucifixion itself (and all its attendant agonies) with raptur¬ 
ous obsession. As a result, young Catholics are often over¬ 
whelmed by the burdens of desire and repression, sin and 
guilt that emerge with puberty. “Mercy" author and artist 
Michael Zulli refers appropriately to the lyrics of Jim Carroll’s 
song “Catholic Boy” — “. . . redeemed through pain, not 
through joy." 

In this decade of religious fundamentalism and political con¬ 
servatism, the toll that fanaticism and repression take upon _ 

; ' lr human spirit is too often deliberately ignored. Nevertheless, the’fiesh and spirit as 
themselves, and religious dogma and traditional social values are at times “worn so thin 
that they are no longer capable of holding the forces they have rendered the more explosive 
by suppressing.” 2 While the explosion may be as cathartic and self-destructive as that 
depicted in “Mercy," more often it comes as subtle emotional collapse, essential loss of faith 
and withdrawal from the organized religion, creating the ‘lapsed Catholic’. 



Zulli recently pencilled an issue of DC’s Swamp Thing (which would have been #88). The 
sensitive script by Swamp Thing writer/artist Rick Veitch brought the benevolent Earth 
Elemental Swamp Thing face-to-face with the Savior Jesus Christ prior to and during his 
Passion and Crucifixion. Despite Veitch and Zulll’s reverent and evocative exploration of 
Christ’s story within the framework of the DC universe, publisher Jeannette Kahn (and an 
unnamed Warner Brothers executive) balked, Veitch quit the title in protest, and the issue 
was never inked or published. 

(A couple of weeks before, the gory crucifixion of a stripper had appeared in another DC title, 
GreenArrow (#17). Apparently, grisly sexual violence can be exploited as pop culture, while 
introspective reinterpretations of New Testament themes are taboo.) 

Although Zulli’s excellent Swamp Thing art has been kept from sullying the mainstream 
waters, the remarkable maturing of his storytelling and technical skills can be seen in Puma 
Blues (June 1986-present), the first U. S. comic title to base itself firmly in the reality of our 
planet’s environmental crisis. Co-created with writer Stephen Murphy, this multi-layered 
environmental science-fantasy centers on the Quabbin Reservoir in Massachussetts, an 
actual and controversial public water supply about which Muiphy and Zulli tell ambitious 
stories with exhilarating and provocative attention to character and detail. The two artists 
push themselves to the limit of their skills even as they challenge readers to keep up with 
them. (We also applaud Murphy and Zulli’s tenacious pursuit of their vision in the face of 
low sales, hostile and indifferent distributors and comic Journ alists, and a change ir 
publishers which forced them to self-publish three is ’ ” 
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This Borges quote, which opens Richard Sala’s self-published collection of his own 
work, Night Drive (1984), perfectly describes the core of Sala’s stories and illustrations. 
His haunting, evocative tales dance around their bizarre mysteries with the elusive 
grace and eerie syntax of dream mutating to nightmare. The angst and rage that drive 
es may occasionally resolve themselves but the final images sustain rather 
in dissipate the lingering unease Sala’s work generates; his conclusions typically 
se of dread. 


;d with sardonic humor, er 

__ ' oppressive, suffocating ambience. 

c Drive stands as the remarkably full-blown debut of a unique, 

^ N ' idiosyncratic artist, Sala’s following work in anthologies like Prime Cuts 
ind Escape shows technical refinement and narrative assurance. As 
th Charles Bums’ ouevre, one savors in Sala the reinvention of familiar 
film noir and horror movie imageiy: werewolves and bestial alter-egos; living severed 
hands (as in Night Drive’s “Panique"); the masked or bandaged victim unsure of, or 
struggling to assert, his true identity (“The Hidden Face" in Prime Cuts #2, “Imposter" in 
Prime Cuts #7); and voyeurism (“Windows" in Raw #8). The archetypal masked master- 
criminal anti-hero of Marcel Allain and Pierre Souvestre’s Fantomas* informs “The 
Thirteen Fingers” and “Down in the Dark" (respectively. Prime Cuts #1 and #8), among 


rs of Sala’s stories. 

stories are frustratingly evasive, ot 
that were barely apparent in his earliest w< 
a woman’s health and spirit wane under tl 
er who enters her bed 




memorably pursue threads 
“Strange Question" 
lence of a grotesque 

strange question, which she could never answer." Unable to tell anyone or seek help, 
she lays in bed and ponders the question, inexplicably envisioning and manifesting “a 
large, black, red-eyed dog.” When the intruder reappears and asks the mysterious 
question, the dog attacks, savages the invader and leaps out the window with the 
bloodied body. The woman then sleeps “the deepest sleep she had ever slept," free of 
her oppressor. Sala never tells us what the question ' 
but the dream-dog’s roar as it attacks is described as 
sort of answer." Sala implies that although we may 
neither the mystery nor its solution, our salvation i 
in creating a primal ‘answer’ to the mysterious quest 
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It’s my belief that If you cut into a thing deeply enough, if your incisions are precise 
and persistent and conducted methodically, then you may reveal not only that thing’s 
inner workings, but also the meaning behind those workings. This conviction was 
shared by the historical personage whose life is central to “From Hell,” although per¬ 
haps his beliefs were expressed somewhat more broadly than mine. For my part, I am 
concerned with cutting into and examining the still-warm corpse of history itself. In 
some of my chilliest moments, I suspect that this was his foremost preoccupation also, 
albeit in pursuit of different ends. 

“From Hell” is a post-mortem of an historical occurrence, using fiction as a scalpel. All 
the characters who populate the story once existed. The motivations I have attributed 
to them and the words I have placed in their mouths are based whenever possible upon 
exacting historical research. I have also relied upon guesswork and conjecture which, if 
not accurate, is at least informed. So far as I know, none of the facts stated in the story 
contradict those previously reported, and no pertinent fact has been ignored. Theoreti¬ 
cally, the events detailed in "From Hell” could have unfolded just the way we describe 


But it isn’t history. It’s fiction. Though it concerns itself with a notable and historic 
mystery, it does not attempt to be a ’Whodunnit?’ so much as a Wha’happen?’ In the 
story we name one relatively obscure historical figure as suspect (at whom other writers 
have also pointed the finger). This is simply a convenience of fiction, and in one sense 
we are not at all concerned with whether he dunnit or not. We are more interested in 
the attempt to examine in detail the anatomy of a phenomenal human event. 

This phenomenon, this apocalypse in miniature, touched the lives of characters as 
disparate as Buffalo Bill Cody and John Merrick, popularly known as the Elephant 
Man. It took place during what might have been the most ominous decade of human¬ 
ity’s brief history, and it seems to me that such legendary times and mythic players 
cannot be confined within meticulous text-book historical fact. They need an element of 
the melodramatic and the mythological. The element of fiction. 

Indeed, it’s worth remembering that all history is to some degree fiction; that truth can 
no longer properly be spoken of once the bodies have grown cold. The side that wins 
the battle decides who were the heroes and who the villains; and since history is writ¬ 
ten by those who survive it, their biases often survive with them. 

This is not to diminish the importance of traditional history: it is vital to the continued 
well-being of both ourselves and our culture that we understand the events that have 
shaped the world that in turn shapes us. Unfortunately, history is popularly regarded 
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as a diy and dusty province accessible only through equally dusty tomes. The very 
thought of history can set people to sneezing, and the aversion- therapy carried out 
upon most of us by our school systems has rendered our historical past an object of 
revulsion to us. Though its currents may alter their lives or indeed wash them away 
entirely, most people are not interested in history. 

Fortunately. “From Hell" is also a horror story, a genre which enjoys somewhat more 
popularity. It is the horror story of five human beings touched by a mythical entity of 
hideous force and utterly destroyed. It is a horror story about the fateful patterns that 
exist in time, in human enterprise, in even the stones of the cities where we conduct 
our lives. It’s the horror story buried at the roots of the twentieth century, and it might 
be true . . . even if it didn't happen. 


There is no hanging at the climax of “Fro 
books silent, the noose empty. All we hav 
sixteen installments. It is a fiction, a mos 
communication from another age. It is a 
From hell. 


m Hell." The verdict remains open, the history 
i e been able to deduce is recorded in these 
saic of tracings and jottings, an enciphered 
scarcely-legible note of terrible significance. 

— Alan Moore 
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